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FROM THE EDITORS 


MR. PRESIDENT, MR. HOPKINS, GENTLEMEN OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT! YOU CAN NOT PLAY WITH THE 
LIVES OF MEN! 


We print in this issue a survey of some New York City 
hospitals. The squalor and the wretchedness reported are 
literally appalling. The WPA hospital project is now busy 
at work cleaning up this mess. With all this, Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Federal WPA Administrator, and Victor F. Ridder, 
N. Y. C. Administrator, persist in their intention to lay off 
700,000 workers, 40,000 in New York alone, threatening the 
vital work of the hospital project. 


On Friday, March 20, a delegation of technical men re- 
quested to see Mr. Ridder to plead for reinstatement. Mr. 
Ridder refused to see them. Several days later, Victor Brown, 
one of the group, committed suicide. 


Do these facts betoken the enlightenment of a twentieth- 
century civilization? 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, BEWARE YOUR 
LAURELS! 


We express our unconcealed pleasure in printing a col- 
umn submitted by a chemist—the first in many, many days. 
Now if two chemists should contribute to the next issue, four 
chemists for the following and so on AD INFINITUM, our 
joy would know no bounds. 


TO BE FRANK, IT CONCERNS MONEY 


Up to now, we have received sufficient subscriptions to 
publish the last six issues. The next one, to all appearances, 
will be delayed unless we receive about $200 immediately. 
The obvious remedy is to renew the drive for subscriptions. 
In order to stabilize the BULLETIN financially we must 
have 500 additional subscriptions immediately. 


OH DEATH! WHERE IS THY STING? 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion in his annual report to the stockholders says that the 
present attitude of the government and its experiments in 
economics have definitely postponed recovery. 


The report states that net profit for 1935 was over 
$167,000,000 as compared with $94,769,131 for 1934. 


Problems Facing the Convention 
Water Control ......... 
Jobless At Prevailing 
Washington Fights 200 Layoffs 
The Frazier-Lundeen Bill 2... 
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News From the Chapters . 
Bok Review -reccseeecreceeenneenen 
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FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


In the last issue of the Bulletin we presented a letter by 
a technical man who urged the editor to publicize the Farmer- 
Labor Party. This man had heard Francis Gorman, vice- 
president of the United Textile Workers’ Union, advocate 
such a party before the New York Chapter. 

The Farmer-Labor Party is becoming an increasingly 
greater issue thruout the nation. This is not the first time 
that workers have decided to engage in independent political 
action, for the sentiment has its roots way back in the 
American Labor struggles of the nineteenth century. But to 
all appearances it is now rapidly picking up momentum as 
indicated by numerous A. F. of L. conventions and local 
Central Labor Unions calling for its formation. And only 
last month the Minnesota Labor Party Convention resolved 
to explore the posibilities of a National Farmer-Labor Party. 

As yet the Federation has taken no stand on the Farmer- 
Labor Party because its constitution specifically forbids sup- 
port of any political party or candidates. Since it is the 
National organ of the Federation, the Bulletin can only 
speak for the decision of the various chapters or their dele- 
gates in convention, although it will continue to remain an 
open forum for expression on all controversial subjects. With 
further manifestations such as that of the New York Chap- 
ter it appears that the issue will be raised at the National 
Convention this month. New York Chapter, it will be recalled, 
recommended a constitutional amendment to permit partici- 
pation in a political party which is based on the trade unions. 

As to the policy of the BULLETIN that will be determined 
in Rochester. 


DURAND CASE 


The Federal Power Commission has seriously threatened 
the right of the government employees to form their own 
organizations by its recent dismissal of Robert Durand, an 
active member of the Washington, D. C., Chapter. The ar- 
bitrary action of the officials responsible for this dismissal 
indicates an anti-union attitude which, if left unchallenged, 
will only lead to further inroads on the elementary rights 
of government employees to organize. A summary of the 
facts surrounding Brother Durand’s dismissal is printed in 
this issue. All chapters are urged to send letters or telegrams 
of protest to the responsible officials in Washington. Such 
action was most effective in reinstating many of our leading 
members. 
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THE BULLETIN 


Foe a group of men who have mastered the application 
of science to industry, we have been neglectful in ap- 
plying that approach to our own problems of organization. 
There isn’t one chapter that has a realistic picture of the 
situation of the broad majority of technical employees in 
their community. How many technical men are there? 
In what professions? Where are they employed? How 
many unemployed? How many on WPA? This is basic 
data needed for the realization of our program. 


For the past three years, faced with staggering un- 
employment, we have neglected a basic section of tech- 
nical men—those in private industry. Knowing that here 
is where our determining strength as a union will be 
shown, we have been very timid in facing this task. Are 
wages low? Are working conditions bad? Is it difficult to 
organize in private industry because of the watchful of- 
fensive of employers? Of course! Should this deter us 
from organizing? We know the answer. 


As stated in our Call to the Convention, there has been 
a slight pickup for the technical men in private industry, 
but this pickup has meant no “bed of roses”. The con- 
stant spectre of unemployment and the miserably low 
wages of WPA have meant low wages in private industry. 
These objective conditions are the reasons why our changes 
for organization are both difficult and easy. We can secure 
results at this time. A nation of technical men are wait- 
ing for our message, and with proper guidance and advice 
can win concessions from their employers. Witness, in a 
small way, our most recent victory at the Montgomery 
Ward plant in Chicago. 


Likewise 0n WPA. Despite the threat of losing these 
miserable jobs, the technical men resent performing the 
useful and necessary work of the community at the wages 
‘they have been receiving for the last two years. Being 
unemployed two weeks sooner or later cannot be much of a 
deterrent in struggling for a regular wage for work per- 
formed, We still do not realize the potential power in our 
collective hands. A handful of draftsmen and engineers 
can affect the employment of thousands of laborers and 
Mechanics, and what is more, the organized workers in 
these fields will be with us. 


__ In civil service we have another variation of the same 
thing—the restoration of the wage cuts that have been 
effect in many communities since 1931. Even civil serv- 
» which attracted men because of the policy of long 
enure of position, has had this measure of security with- 
arawn. Lack of militant organization by civil service em- 
ployees has made it possible for municipalities and states 
abolish civil service positions with legal or extra-legal 
Methods. 

7 We are facing a highly organized employer group, no 
Matter where we work. The anti-union mind permeates 
hot only the private employer but the civil service, WPA 
and Relief Administration, all protestations to the con- 
i ery notwithstanding . To defend ourselves, we must 
achieve greater unity in our own ranks, and to do this we 
Mave come to realize our place is in the broad stream of 
the American labor movement to which some of our broth- 
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PROBLEMS FACING THE CONVENTION 


by National Secretary Jules Korchien 


ers are already allied. We are speaking now of the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ 
and Draftsmen’s Unions of the A. F. of L. By affiliating 
with this group we not only increase our own numbers, 
but draw strength from the rest of the organized labor 
movement. We are certain that not many moons will pass 
before every serious, self-conscious, independent union, 
whether of the skilled or unskilled trade, or of the so- 
called white collar category, will be in this very necessary 
united front of all who earn their living by working for 
a wage. 


These, then, are the basic problems to be discussed 
at our Convention. The*organization of private industry, 
protection of civil service standards, conditions of WPA 
at prevailing rates of pay until regular government de- 
partments absorb their work and employees, and the 
unification of technical employee organizations, partic- 
ularly with reference to the A. F. of L. All other ques- 
tions become a part of the above considerations—all may 
be summed up in the word “security”. 


Our problem of security is peculiar in that it is bound 
up with the general welfare of the mass of the popula- 
tion. Our work, in whatever fields, is of a definite social” 
character. Do we speak of unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions? It is not for us alone. Do we speak of 
the possibilities of employment through a large scale 
housing program, through flood control projects and other 
public works? It is not only we who will benefit. Do we 
speak of professional licensing? It is for the protection 
of the public and the aim that licensing shall not be lim- 
ited to a caste system. 


As mentioned in the opening paragraph, we must con- 
sider concretely how to broaden our organization and win 
wider support for it, The “red” bogie has done its damage 
to our organization in some parts of the country Have we 
properly met it? Have we given thought on how to ap- 
proach the technical men in our community? Can we fur- 
ther popularize our campaigns by obtaining the endorse- 
ment of the countless private practitioners of liberal mind 
who are in accord with our program? We have no “sacred 
cows,” and therefore can speak boldly. Our bias, and we 
may call it that, exists for the economic betterment of 
technical employees and it necessarily coincides with social 
progress. Our adversaries cannot deny this. 


Other problems of the convention including those 
stated heretofore will be: 1) changing our constitution to 
permit chapters to endorse a Farmer-Labor Party, if they 
so desire; 2) obtaining group insurance for our member- 
ship and endorsing the Frazier-Lundeen Bill; 8) organ- 
izing student sections to counteract the anti-union influence 
of some of the professional societies; 4) issuing the BuL- 
LETIN as part of the dues to each member. 


If these questions are discussed by our membership 
both before and after the convention, the meeting of the 
delegates and the decisions they arrive at, will be mean- 
ingful not alone to our organization, but also to the en- 
tire American labor movement. 
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WATER CONTROL 


A NATIONAL PLAN TO CONTROL FLOODS 


HE flood waters of March, 1936, have 

raged through an area of thirteen 
states and with them rode the grim 
spectre of death, destruction, pestilence 
and famine. In the wake of the receding 
waters came the resounding of new 
“Flood Rehabilitation and Control Com- 
missions,” and into the depths of the mud 
and destruction sank the ghosts of others 
from 1854 down, prophets of another day 
who have come to grin and taunt us. We 
can look at the loss of some 200 persons, 
property damage of a billion dollars, 
nearly half a million homeless and ask 
of our past and present flood surveyors 
and commissioners, “Are floods like vol- 
canic eruptions a natural calamity for 
which man cannot be held responsible? 
‘Will they recur? Can they be controlled 
and prevented?” The answer lies in 
understanding what the real problem is, 
a consideration of some of the factors 
that hindered adequate solution, what 
has been done and what can be expected 
in the future. 


America’s history is replete with ex- 
amples of floods. The Johnstown flood 
of 1889 in which about 2,000 lives were 
lost, is now historic. Over the last 
twenty years, flood damage in South 
Carolina and Tennessee has averaged 
over $1,000,000 annually. The Pittsburgh 
flood stage of twenty-five feet has been 
exceeded more than eighty times in the 
last century. A five-foot flood has oc- 
curred twenty-eight times and a ten-foot 
flood ten times. In 1927, the Mississippi 
flooded an area of 18,000 square miles, 
drove from their homes some 750,000, 
took 246 lives and caused over $300,000,- 
000 in damage. The toll of last month’s 
floods are still fresh in our minds. We 
could go on enumerating other startling 
figures without end showing the in- 
creased damage inflicted with each recur- 
ring flood. Inevitably, we are compelled 
to ask, “What has been done to control 
them?” 


Flood Control Agencies Exist 


Past administrations as well as the 
present one have recognized the issue. 
The fact is that at the present time 
there are within the bureaus and depart- 
ments of the Federal government at least 
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eleven agencies that deal with some 
phase of flood control. In the approxi- 
mate order of their importance and ac- 
tivity, they are: 


1. Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 
(civilian function). 

2. Soil Conservation Service, Dep’t. 
of Agriculture. 

8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

4. Mississippi Valley Commission 
(offshoot of Corps of Engineers, 

U. S. Army). 

5. Bureau of Reclamation (Dep’t. of 
Interior). 

Geological Survey. 

Federal Power Commission. 
Water Resources Board. 
International Boundary Commis- 
sion (U.S.A. and Mexico). 

10. United States Lake Survey (off- 
shoot of Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army). 

41. Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. 

Here then, we have our first instru- 
mentality for genuine flood control and 
prevention, agencies equipped with the 
accumulated technology and science to 
make this an accomplished fact. Each 
of these bodies has made recommenda- 
tions and plans of some character but 
no one has made a single, comprehensive, 
integrated plan for flood control and 
safe land usage for the United States. 
Regardless of this failing, they have at 
least assured us that floods can always 
be controlled. 


Benefits Exceed Cost 


There is no doubt that the cost of a 
comprehensive plan would frighten the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Liberty 
League and their satellite calamity 
howlers. But the benefits that would 
accrue from such a program designed 
for operation and not for publicity may 
well stagger the imagination. Briefly, 
these would include: 

1. Safeguarding life and property. 


2. Prevention of epidemics caused by 
floods. 

8. Prevention of soil erosion. 

4. Prevention of the sedimentation of 
reservoirs. 


oO ete 


AND SOIL EROSION 
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5. Providing cheap hydro-electric 
power that would yardstick the 
power grabbers. 


6. Providing an abundance of water 
for irrigation purposes, especially 
in time of drought. 

7. Preventing the pollution of waters 
that frequently follows floods. 


To say that any preventive measures 
are exhorbitant in the face of these 
benefits is fantastic. But we may be 
sure that only in this way can we insure 
ourselves against such losses. 


The problem of flood control is a vast 
one, but not because it presents technical 
difficulties. There is very likely no one 
such difficulty which is insoluble by 
engineers, It is in its ramifications that 
we find our greatest problems. Flood 
control is but one phase of the wider 
field, water control, and water control 
comprises besides flood control, the con- 
trol of soil erosion, the matter of domes- 
tic water supplies and irrigation, re- 
forestation, storage reservoirs and hydro- 
electric power. But here we note again 
that even these present no obstacles that 
have not already been overcome by our 
technology. 


What is the connection among all 
these? Why does the solution of one 
necessarily involve the other? 


Water Control Involves Soil Erosion 


Let us trace water from the time it 
leaves the hills and mountains. In the 
spring, the rains and thawed snows wash 
down the hillside into the gutter of the 
valleys and find their way to the rivers. 
If the hills are clothed with forest, these 
serve to retard the water. If the hills 
have been denuded, then the waters drive 
down with ever increasing velocity and 
swell the rivers and flood the lowlands. 
If dykes have been built, but independ- 
ently of other preventive measures, they 
may be swept away by abnormally high 
flood crests. This in turn, opens the way 
to pollution of domestic reservoirs and 
reduces the capacity of the storage space 
by filling them with silt. In addition, the 
onrushing waters wash away the valu- 
able top soil of the fertile agricultural 
lands leaving them barren. 


THE BULLETIN 


On the other hand, suppose the gov- 
ernment embarked on a program of re- 
forestation, scientifically planned. Then, 
one of the primary causes for floods 
would be removed. For as Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, Chief of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service says, “Man can not 
build a reservoir so huge and so effective 
as the soil itself.” Then, to supplement 
this, dykes, retarding basins, storage 
‘reservoirs and other engineering proj- 
ects could be constructed to provide for 
any additional rise in the water level. 
Consider further the possibilities of 
hydro-electric dams which are self-amor- 
tizing and provide a yardstick for our 
present utility monopolies, and water 
storage for domestic purposes and ir- 
rigation. 


One other aspect of water control. 
Over the last few years, drought has be- 
come a by-word to all Americans. The 
distress of the American farmer, what 
with the absence of rainfall and the 
ravages of wind storms, is notorious. 
Drought and wind erosion are the un- 
fortunate product of a combination of 
circumstances. The great western table- 
lands where grains and cereals are 
raised were over-cultivated with the 
consequent loss of sod which bared the 
land of its natural cover. The soil dried 
and powdered, and the winds were able 
to blow off the most fertile portion of it. 
Two thirds of the non-arid land of this 
country has already been hit by erosion 
—over a billion acres. The Soil Con- 
servation Service refers to the destruc- 
_ tion of farm lands as faster than that 
experienced by any other people, “civil- 
ized or barbaric.” 


Erosion Control Inadequate 


Nature can not be charged with the 
guilt for a situation which permits such 
catastrophes, for Man is and has been 
the most important agent of erosion. In 
our early history, our government eager 
for expansion, manufacturers and mer- 
chants anxious for markets and raw ma- 
terials as well as railroads and land 
Speculators, helped promote the west- 
ward trek. Forests were cut down and 
land unfit for cultivation was stripped of 
its grass cover. More recently lumber 
companies, mines and railroads, have 
taken part in this destruction. Rugged 
individualism ruled. Hence, “today rain- 
fall runs in torrents unimpeded from a 
million naked slopes and the wind sweeps 
great blankets of soil from lands which 
have been deprived of natural cover.” 

What has the government done about 
Soil erosion? It has set up demonstra- 
tion projects and shown the farmer how 
Control can be effected. It has in fact set 
Up, through the Soil Conservation Serv- 
Ice 141 demonstration projects which 
ably show this. But can the farmers af- 
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ford the cost of this work? With the 
mortgage-burdened farmer fighting to 
ward off foreclosure, he can not afford 
to pay the cost of terracing, of build- 
ing check dams, of contour furrowing or 
shifting from commercial crops to grass. 
We have, in fact, the anomaly of a mod- 
ern economy with a medieval system of 
farming. Despite our advances in scien- 
tific crop production, our farmers from 
sheer economic need are shackled to a 
suicidal situation which leads to the im- 
poverishment of our land, “a vital part 
of our social capital.” 


Much space has been given in the press 
to the Soil Conservation Act which was 
created along with numerous other al- 
phabetical agencies. With the invalida- 
tion of AAA by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
this Act was expanded to include com- 
pensation to farmers for reduction of 
cultivation. It has, in fact, shown little 
interest in fighting soil erosion except to 
get around the Supreme Court’s decision. 


We have indicated generally the chan- 
nels along which our energies should be 
directed. However, in passing, it might 
be well to analyze the pet project of the 
Roosevelt administration, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, since this reflects the 
epitome of social planning in the United 
States. TVA was initiated primarily for 
war purposes but was extended to in- 
clude a development of the entire water- 
shed with hydro-electric and flood control 
features. This fact was corroborated by 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court. 


TVA represents the consummation of 
technical skill that can be applied to the 
water and other natural resources of a 
given area. For instance, in the Norris 
Dam area, TVA has acquired 100,000 
acres to protect the government’s invest- 
ment in Norris Lake and Dam. The 
whole range of scientific forestry, includ- 
ing the conservation of coal and minerals 
will be demonstrated here, But experi- 
mentation in improved methods of flood 
control and soil conservation is the 
primary purpose. Protection of the head- 
waters of streams, methods of reforest- 
ing the denuded Valleys and raising the 
annual deficiency of timber above the 
normal requirement will be shown. TVA 
was also designed to develop hydro- 
electric power with the avowed purpose 
of acting as a yardstick by which every 
citizen in the nation may judge for him- 
self the fairness of his electricity bills. 
TVA is without question a well-designed 
unit of hydrologic engineering. 

But millions of words have been writ- 
ten to emphasize its social planning 
features. Let us examine them. In 
clearing the eighty square miles of 
storage space in the Norris Dam area, 
TVA has created a new type of rural 
refugee. Every tree under the water 
is being felled, bridges, houses, 


churches, schools and even graves are 
being removed. And last but not least, 
4,000 families, about 20,000 people, must 
leave before the reservoir’s rising waters, 

The families which suffer most from 
this man-made flood are the tenants and 
sharecroppers. Neither TVA nor any 
other government agency has yet made 
any substantial provisions for them. 
These people haven’t the money to move 
far, they haven’t the money to buy land, 
and in any event there is only sub- 
marginal land left in the vicinity of the 
dam, These tenant families must either 
squat on the very worst land which, in- 
cidently, TVA planned to retire from 
cultivation, or wander along the road 
like nomads. 


What of the forestry workers? They 
will be given a house and twenty-five 
acres of land at modest rentals and about 
a hundred days forest work yearly at 
$2.50 to $3.00 per day. Their farming 
practices will be models for poor farmers. 
They will be given fertilizer, livestock 
and tree crops. They will be taught fire- 
side industries, the products of which 
they will trade with each other or with 
the “outside” for cash. Their gardens 
will yield 80% of their food. 


And the net result? A return to a 
colonial economy—wages, $250 a year, 
less rental of the house, less rental on 
the land, less food not raised, less farm 
and household appliances, less clothing, 
less medical needs, etc.“Somewhere along 
here the thrifty housewife will run out 
of money.” 

Social features indeed, but for whom? 


Coordinated National Plan 


In the foregoing we have clearly 
shown that there is an interrelation 
among the various phases of water con- 
trol; that no one component can be 
solved independently of another and that 
only by one co-ordinated plan can ade- 
quate water control be effected. Such 
a program means a consolidation of all 
existing agencies into one body empow- 
ered to plan and act and appropriations 
by Congress of large sums of money over 
a long period of years for long-range 
planning, It means that additional re- 
search in this field will go on con- 
tinuously and that a standard topo- 
graphic map will be charted of the entire 
United States. It means further, sub- 
sidies for all those who are forced off 
the land by any of the work involved in- 
cluding compensation for the retirement 
of submarginal lands. Finally, all such 
work must be done under union condi- 
tions and for union wages. Although on 
the surface this appears to be an ex- 
pensive program, this is a small price 
to pay for the conservation of our vast 
natural resources and the protection of 
human life and property. 
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Jobless - at Prevailing 


gota sympathizes with the 
men and women who are being 
dropped from the rolls of WPA. Down 
there in the executive offices of this vast 
organization where a few words scrawled 
on a piece of paper and flashed over the 
wire determine the economic destinies of 
3,700,000 useful citizens to whom the op- 
portunity of participating in the indus- 
trial enterprizes of our vast and pros- 
perous country has been at least tem- 
porarily denied, it is difficult indeed to 
become sympathetic toward ordinary hu- 
man problems. One does not expect 
slaughter-house employees to adopt a 
sympathetic attitude toward the bawling 
critters packed tightly together in the 
malodorous stockyards outside. Yet 
Washington is sympathetic. 


The delegation of technical employees 
from New York City arrived at the office 
of Federal Administrator Hopkins early 
Monday morning. In a sense they were 
representing the technical employees of 
the entire country. The eyes of all tech- 
nical men and women on WPA were on 
that delegation, for it was well known 
beforehand that the standard set for 
New York City would become the gauge 
for the nation. And this delegation was 
»ware of its responsibility. Its members 
were prepared to speak as well for those 
from other cities who could not be rep- 
resented. 

Mr, Hopkins is a busy man because 
3,700,000 employees are a great respon- 
sibility. It would seem that the thing up- 
permost in his mind on that morning 
should have been the fact that 700,000 
of that total were being dismissed. That 
is what the delegation came to talk to 
him about. But Mr. Hopkins had more 
pressing business elsewhere. The dele- 
gation was prepared to wait all day if 
necessary, for on so vital a subject it is 
important to see the number one man. 
But Mr. Hopkins had to leave town be- 
fore noon, to be gone three days. It is 
expensive to keep a delegation waiting 
for three days in a strange city, so the 
delegation saw WPA’s number two man, 
Mr. Thad Holt, Assistant Administrator 
in charge of Labor. 

Mr. Thad Holt is an excellent man 
for the job which he holds. If he could 
do as he wished, conditions would be 
better. But there are obstacles—many 
more weighty than the limitations on the 
powers of an assistant administrator of 
WPA. It was necessary, therefore, for 
Mr. Holt to perform a very difficult and 
unpleasant task, and to do him credit, 

‘he did it most decently. 

Mr. Holt informed the delegates that 

the layoffs would proceed as scheduled. 
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The reason is that the money is running 
out. The Administration, according to 
Mr. Holt, employed 700,000 more than 
the program and the budget called for, 
in the hope and expectation that spring 
would bring a large upswing in private 
employment thus permitting a rapid cur- 
tailment to balance the extraordinarily 
high expenditures during the fall and 
winter. If the expected increase in pri- 
vate employment did not materialize, one 
can hardly blame Mr. Holt and Mr. Hop- 
kins. They too are victims of an eco- 
nomic system that seems determined to 
reduce us to a nation of billionaires and 
paupers. 

Mr. Hopkins was quite sure that the 
expected movement in private employ- 
ment was materializing. He said so in 
the press on a number of occasions sim- 
ultaneously with his announcement of 
the impending dismissal of 700,000. The 
delegates had facts to present, and facts 
are always more reliable than conjec- 
ture, though at times they may be in- 
convenient. They told Mr. Holt, first of 
all, of an interview which they had on 
the previous Saturday with Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, administrative assistant to Mr. 
Tuttle, who is the engineer in charge of 
PWA for the State of New York. The 
gist of that interview was that PWA 
had no jobs to offer technical men at this 
time; that in fact, many would be 
dropped in the immediate future, much 
of the planning and design having been 
completed on these projects. Next they 
called his attention to a survey of the 
leading firms who employ technical men 
in the New York area. Most of these 
were not in need of men and did not con- 
template the employment of technical 
men in the near future. Several were lay- 
ing off men, while one or two were hiring 
a few men on small jobs that could not 
last very long. Then the delegates in- 
formed Mr. Holt of the fact that several 
hundred technical men had been dis- 
missed that same day under his very 
nose in Washington by the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department— 
the first layoff in a program of curtail- 
ment that will effect hundreds more in 
the immediate future. Mr. Holt was con- 
vinced that an unhappy future is in 
prospect, 

Mr. Holt did not feel that the layoffs 
on WPA would greatly affect the tech- 
nical men. The delegates pointed out 
that among the technical men employed 
on non-construction projets the layoffs 
would probably amount to as much as 
fifty per cent, since these projects would 


be most sharply curtailed. They added © 


that, since much of the planning and de- 


sign was well advanced on other pro- 
jects, there too the technical men would 
suffer a greater proportion of layoffs. In 
fact, it was pointed out that at least one 
major project planned dismissing many 
more than its quota of technical men and 
laborers in order to hire more skilled 
mechanics of which it was in need. This, 
Mr. Holt agreed, was an important con- 
sideration. But he was not sure that 
much could be done about it. 


The subject of prevailing wages came 
up in this manner: 

The delegates pointed out that in the 
WPA program, as in preceding pro- 
grams, there was considerable delay in 
the beginning due to the lack of plans. 
Technical men, engineers and architects 
were hurriedly assembled. They worked, 
for the most part, 170 hours a month 
even though the maximum specified was 
120 hours. In addition they frequently 
were expected to work overtime, and at 
all times the highest professional stand- 
ard of work was expected from them, 
even though they worked under pressure 
in order that field work might proceed. 
In New York City at least, the bulk of 
these men until recently were grouped 
with unskilled labor, were paid the “se- 
curity wage” and did not have the priv- 
ilege of either sick-leave or vacations. 
It was only their determined and or- 
ganized effort which won for them the 
status of administrative personnel, at 
somewhat higher pay and with these 
added privileges. To top it all, these men 
found themselves doing work which 
normally falls within the functions of 
established departments of the city gov- 
ernment, where it would be done at Civil 
Service rates. It may be true that the 
city lacked the funds to proceed with this 
work on a normal scale. It is certainly 
true that the men doing it under WPA 
are deprived of income which is right- 
fully theirs and which they will never 
be able to make up in the future. That 
is hardly the way to bring about a re- 
turn of prosperity, especially when one 
considers also the fact that the Civil 
Service rate has for many years been 
the gauge for rates in private industry, 
and that this gauge is now being sup- 
planted by the miserably low rate of pay 
on WPA. 

These facts were quoted by the dele- 
gates to prove that the technical men 
had at no time been considered in the 
planning of WPA and similar programs. 
They showed that this program which 
was to give them a lift out of poverty 
actually served further to impoverish 
them and that now, at the end, they were 
to be dropped without regard to the 
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Alexander H. Kuhnel, 


Secretary, Prevailing Wage 


Wages 


conditions prevailing in private industry 
and in proportions far greater than 
those called for in the curtailment pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Holt informed the delegates that 
‘the Conference on Prevailing Wages for 
" Technical Men had convinced the Ad- 
ministration of the necessity for 
payment of prevailing wages on WPA. 
Here again, as in the case of the lay- 
offs, the question of money stood in the 
way. He called attention to the pressure 
being exerted on the Administration and 
upon Congress to curtail “government 
” Mr. Hopkins, he said, had 


ployed and felt that he would be exceed- 
‘ing his authority as well as incurring 
added criticism if he sought additional 
funds at this time. It was necessary to 
-eonvince Congress, Mr. Holt declared, 
‘to stop curtailment and to make pre- 
vailing wages possible. 


One may have reason to quarrel with 
this point of view, but one cannot ques- 
tion its candor. The technical men and 
women can serve their interests best by 
facing the situation frankly as it exists. 


ORE than 200 architects and engi- 
"= neers employed by the Treasury 
Department in Washington received 
missal notices on March 30th, to 
e effect April 11th. After months 
intensive speedup and uncompensated 
ertime, these men were given thirteen 
days notice that they are through. 
The Federation immediately swung 
into action. A mass meeting was called 
tly with the Architectural Guild and 
a committee representing both organi- 
zations called on Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury McReynolds. 
The committee pointed out that the 
otices were for less than two weeks 
md that many men had accrued annual 
fave and leave for overtime to their 
t, exceeding the period of the dis- 
ussal notices. 
q Mr. Reynolds has agreed to extend 
le notices to include all accrued leave. 
has further agreed that, if funds 
lermit, no notice will be for less than 
WO weeks and two weeks notice also 
mill be given in addition to all accrued 
Bave, 
At the request of the committe Mr. 
feReynolds has, in addition, agreed to 
et up a preferential list on which all 
ne dismissed employees will be placed. 
en Congress appropriates the money, 
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Conference of Technical 


Men 


We might well wish for an administra- 
tion with more vigor and more determ- 
ination. Meanwhile we must deal with 
what we have. 


There is no hope for the future that 
does not lie in greater unity and greater 
organizational strength among us. Those 
little though important victories which 
we have won have come only as the re- 
sult of the pioneering efforts in organ- 
ization of groups such as the FAECT 
and the Architectural Guild of America. 
We may well doff our hats to these 
sturdy and often lonely pioneers who 
have devoted night after night to the 
exacting and exhausting task of build- 
ing for our future economic security. If 
they continue to work alone they may 
make progress, but it will be slow—too 
slow to keep pace with the destructive 
forces which tend to drive us further 
and further into the mire of destitu- 
tion, Our future welfare lies clearly in 
the strength of numbers and _ this 
strength must be accumulated rapidly 
for the battle that is in the offing. 


The technical men and wemen are the 
backbone of present day civilization. 


Washington Fights 200 Layofts 


all additional men required will be 
taken from that list. Likewise he stated 
that all dismissed employees will be 
placed on the WPA Replacement Reg- 
ister for preferred employment in other 
departments in the District of Columbia. 

The Assistant Secretary agreed with 
the committee that a continuous and 
enlarged program is needed. He said 
that the dismissals cannot be rescinded 
because no funds are available. He in- 
dicated, however, that if sufficient funds 
are forthcoming, a building program 
equal to the present one would be under- 
taken. 

The joint mass meeting at Federation 


There can be no better future that does 
not involve the employment of our people 
in tremendous numbers. We alone can 
make the country aware of that and we 
must do it or perish. The drive for a 
new works program—the drive for any 
means of employment for our people 
must necessarily be a drive for the bet- 
terment of the country as a whole and 
we bear that responsibility. We can do 
this only if we act as a unit. 

Before us lies the immediate task of 
persuading Congress and the Adminis- 
tration of the necessity for the conti- 
nuance of a works program on a scale 
at least as broad as WPA. This involves 
counteracting the drives being conduct- 
ed by the Liberty League and kindred 
organizations in the opposite direction, 
backed as they are by some of the might- 
iest fortunes that this country, with our 
unwitting aid, has been able to produce. 
It is a task that requires the maximum 
of effort on the part of every man. If we 
fail, we shall have the consolation of 
knowing that we would be entitled to 
prevailing wages if we were only work- 
ing. 

As Ben Franklin once said, ‘““We must 
hang together or we shall certainly hang 
separately.” 


headquarters in Washington was pub- 
licized in the newspapers. In its front 
page report the WASHINGTON HER- 
ALD quoted the committee, saying: 

“After three months of intensive 
work, including uncompensated over- 
time, these men are being summarily 
dismissed at a time when the present 
Congress is expected to approve an ap- 
propriation for the coming year. 

“Thus these men and their families 
are faced with the alarming prospect 
of extended unemployment. . .” 

The committee is applying pressure 
on Congress and the Administration 
for speedy action on Post Office and 
other public works expenditures. 


THE WAY OUT: A MAN-MADE MOUNTAIN. 


Egypt’s Pyramids are perhaps the most colossal non-productive 
public works program the world has ever seen. But even the landmarks 
at Gizeh would be eclipsed by a proposal of Mr. Edward P. Knox, of Toms 
River, N. J. Mr. Knox suggests a synthetic mountain as the American 
way out of the depression. With an imagination of truly admirable scope 
Mr. Knox points out the potentialities of a gigantic sort of economic 
rat-hole into which would be poured the productive forces of the American 
people. No five-year plan, this. Stretching over a period of centuries, 
consuming an “enormous amount of industrial production (tools, cement, 
wearing apparel, food and housing necessities for workers, etc.)” this 
plan would guarantee (1) national unity, (2) peace, (3) stability, (4) 
economic security, (5) national objective. And, Mr. Knox forgot to add, 


national extinction. 
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THE FRAZIER-LUNDEEN BILL 


What Price Social Security ? 


'N 1935, the FAECT endorsed the Lundeen Bill for social insurance. 
In January of this year, the Frazier-Lundeen Bill was intro- 
deed in Congress, embodying the same principles as the former bill 
but more comprehensive in scope. Representative Lundeen was asked 
by the Editor of the BULLETIN for a survey of the bill and replied 
by sending copies of his congressional speech supporting the bill 
which was delivered last January. Following are some excerpts 


therefrom. 


In the near future the American peo- 
ple will learn that under the Administra- 
tion’s social security bill, fifteen million 
now unemployed will receive nothing, 
and those who are now employed must 
wait for years before they are eligible to 
pitiably and utterly inadequate sums for 
unemployment insurance in the future. 

. . . When the American people ana- 
lyze the provisions of the administration 
measure (the Federal Social Security 
Bill passed by Congress last year and 
now in effect—Hditor) they will demand 
a new or revised social insurance bill. 

We do have real social security legis- 
lation before Congress—the Frazier- 
Lundeen social security bill, introduced 
on Monday, January 6th of this year by 
Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota in the 
Senate and by Ernest Lundeen in the 
House. This bill provides genuine, ade- 
quate, social security along the same 
lines provided in the Lundeen Bill of last 
season and this bill was favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on La- 
bor. The new Frazier-Lundeen bill is 
worked out in greater detail and many 
points are clarified, but the fundamental 
principles are the same. We insist on the 
basic principles of genuine social sec- 
urity. We would set up a Nation-wide 
Federal system. Unemployment is a na- 
tional problem. 

The Frazier-Lundeen Bill goes into 
effect immediately and provides for all 
workers, including all wage earners, all 
salaried workers, farmers, professionals 
and the self-employed. 

It guarantees an income equal to aver- 
age earnings, but in no case less than 
$10 a week, plus $3 for each dependent. 
It maintains the American standard of 
living. 

It provides a democratic system of 
administration by representatives of 
workers’ organizations, under a system 
of civil service free from political con- 
trol. 

Finally, the Frazier-Lundeen Bill lays 
down the policy that additional funds 
needed for social security shall be raised 
by taxation on high incomes and corp- 
crate surpluses. No tribute is levied on 
the worker or upon the employer whose 
income is not in the upper brackets. 

I wish to give full credit to the Inter- 
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professional Association—Mary Van 
Kleeck, chairman—an organization with 
21 chapters throughout the United 
States, in the matter of drafting the bill 
and submitting the name to congress. 
Professional people are awakening to the 
necessity of their joint action with other 
workers and farmers. 

Now you may say: “Where will you 
get the money? How much will it cost?” 

The Frazier-Lundeen Bill authorizes 
an appropriation of $5,000,000,000 for 
social security, A United Press dispatch 
of January 6th says that so far the 
depression has cost us seventeen and one- 
third billion dollars. That is the figure 
in the President’s budget presented to 
Congress two weeks ago. Seventeen and 
a third billion dollars for agricultural 
aid, relief, public works, home loans, and 
miscellaneous aid. Where do we get the 
money for that? 

We canceled $12,087,667,000 of war 
debts back in 1926. Where did we get 
the money for that? 

We appropriated more than a billion 
dollars last year for war and war prep- 
arations. Where did we get the money 
for that? 


We have gold. We have bank reserves. 
And we have more—of greater value 
than all of these—the labor power of 
50,000,000 working people. The wealth of 
America is not in dollars alone. We have 
tremendous developed and potential re- 
sources beyond the comprehension of the 
mind of man. Even if the profits from 
some of these great resources are being 
squeezed out by financial dictators at the 
expense of the people, we have these 
sources of wealth, and they belong to the 
people. They can be taxed, The people 
ean take them over, if necessary, in a 
peaceful and lawful manner, under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

As long as these great American nat- 
ural resources continue to fill the greedy 
coffers of the super-rich, their corpora- 
tions continue to function, corporate sur- 
pluses are piled high for the rainy day. 
But let business become slack and profits 
be reduced, and a great cry goes up from 
corporations that they cannot afford to 
do business and employ labor. 

When depression and panic strikes, 
labor pays. From 1929 to 1933 labor lost 


over $60,000,000,000 in wages. No one 
thought of asking if labor could afford 
it. 

The dangers to American democracy 
lie not so much in armies across the sea 
nor in the agitation of radicals at home. 
The dangers to American democracy 
come from our lack of social security. 

A financial oligarchy has intrenched 
itself in America. Chain stores and 
chain banks are destroying the indepen- 
dent merchant. Industry and finance 
have passed far beyond the control of 
any State. 

They adopt anti-social attitudes to- 
ward the common people. They form 
“economy leagues” and “liberty leagues” 
to fight against the common people’s 
rights. They carry on a loud-mouthed, 
swaggering campaign. They send Ameri- 
can people off on a wild-goose chase 
against a few thousand hungry “reds”, 
while they continue their plunder. 

The American people must have sec- 
urity. They demand security in return 
for their patriotism, their loyalty. The 
strength of democratic government is no 
greater than the love of its people. 

A day may come in the not distant 
future when the patience of our long- 
suffering people is exhausted. 

The storm may yet break upon our 
heads. We stand now upon the brink of 
an abyss. 


If you ask me, “How much will it cost 
to give security to our people?”, I say to 
you, “How much will it cost not to give 
them security?” We must calm this wail 
of anguish that cries out from the soul 
of America. We must dry this ocean of 
tears. I say to the Money Trust of 
America, you must pay and save your- 
selves, lest you be overwhelmed by the 
wrath and the fury of the coming storm. 
Some day the money powers of this 
country will pay, and pay double, and 
then we will all know that they can pay. 
It can be done in a peaceful and lawful 
manner, It must be done, regardless of 
cost, to save the life of America. 


AMERICAN YOUTH ACT 


In sessions last month before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, 
it was shown that the amount of money 
allotted for youth’s part in crime, 
$3,500,000,000, exactly equals the estim- 
ated cost of the American Youth Act. 

The bill provides $2,648,100,000 for 
the single unemployed, $552,240,000 for 
partially employed and married, $252,- 
000,000 for needy high school students 
and $63,000,000 for needy college stu- 
dents. 


THE BULLETIN 


Dr. Flimflam and His 
Jhomieal Laboratory 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF 
COUNCIL 42 OF THE N. Y. CHAPTER 


Our good Dr. Flimflam took a snooze one day. 
Dreamt he was Bombastus in a great big way. 
“Work for me,” he cried, “I will pay you well.” 
And the chemists there did work like h.. 1. 


‘rst chemist (to new member of lab.): Yessir, Dr. Flimflam is a swell guy 
to work for. I’ve been here for four years. I started at twelve dollars a 
week and now I’m getting thirty. Of course, as soon as business gets 
better I’ll get more, maybe as high as thirty five. 

Srst new member: Well, twelve bucks a week is twelve dollars more than 
Tm getting. Yet I suppose that as I learn my salary will go up very 
rapidly. After all, I only have two university degrees and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 

_ [Repeat the above conversation with seven other new members of Dr. 
‘imflam’s laboratory and you have the developments of the next few months. ] 


Time wends its wistful way wearily onward. 


ONE YEAR LATER. 


Our good Dr. Flimflam took a snooze one day. 
Dreamt he was Bombastus in a great big way. 
“Things are bad,” he said, “I can not pay you more. 
I only make a grand a week, don’t get sore.” 


Phird Chemist: Where’s the raise we were supposed to get? 

first chemist: Yeah, I was promised four dollars a week more. I can’t get 
a new suit on Flimflam’s promise. 

md chemist: How about a union? 

ghth chemist: Lissen, keep your goddam communism out of here! 

th chemist: What has communism got to do with getting more dough. 
Y’know, green stuff that the guv’ment distributes. 

ifth chemist: I don’t know much about politics but I heard of the laws of 
mass action. A concentration of masses wil make reaction go to com- 
pletion. 

cond chemist: You mean make reaction go to the devil. 

burth chemist: Right, the devil with reaction. 

venth chemist: The idea therefore is: We’ll form our demands collectively 
but present them individually. 


ONE MONTH LATER 


Our good Dr. Flimflam took a snooze one day. 
Dreamt he was Bombastus in a great big way. 
“T’ll listen to a man, as if he were my son, 
“But only if the men come one by one.” 


cond chemist: This idea of collective decision and individual presentation 
doth verily stink. 

venth chemist: We’ve got to go very slowly, the boss doesn’t like unions. 
irst chemist: Why should he. He’ll have to struggle along on an income of 
about $900 a week. 

hird chemist: What are we worried about? We’re 100% organized. With 
the Federation behind us, we can get practically anything we want. 

ifth chemist: I move we elect a grievance committee to demand for the group 
union recognition and concomitant of same. Concomitant means all that 
_ 80es with union recognition. See? 

xth chemist: Second the motion. 

econd chemist: Any objections? None? Motion carried unanimously. 


Our good Dr. Flimflam took a snooze one day. 
Dreamt he was Bombastus in a great big way. 
He woke up very fast rubbing both his eyes, 
Found his men had said, “Let’s unionize!” 
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Hearst Permits LeCorbusier to 
Envision Planned Future 


The American Architect for March 
contains Le Corbusier’s  valedictory 
address to New York City. Here is an 
article with the kind of force of char- 
acter that is practically non-existent in 
our technical publications. Senile-cyn- 
ical Hearst, owner of the American 
Architect, has always understood the 
value of hiring red hot personalities to 
write for him... What he has done in 
his flamboyant New York American, he 
is now doing in his architectural pub- 
lication. 

Le Corbusier gives New York the 
same sketchy ideal that Paris, Moscow 
and Geneva received from him. His pre- 
seription for Manhattan is a_ gradual 
change toward a city of typical, 1,200 
foot square city blocks, each block to 
contain a sheer-walled strip plan sky- 
scraper surrounded by motor parking 
space, playgrounds and parks. All high- 
ways girding the blocks are to be elevated. 


With such a scheme, a city of towers 
set in park lands, there is a forecast of 
an end of efforts to escape from the city 
to the country. The city itself will have 
become countrified. Stacking citizens in 
vertical piles instead of buttering them 
over the landscape is good land economy. 


To most architects, what Le Corbusier 
has written here is now old stuff. If it 
were not for the fact that it is beauti- 
fully said and drawn one might wish 
that it had not been said at all. We have 
been dreaming these dreams for so long 
now that they have begun to turn into 
nightmares. Mr. Henry Wright has at- 
tacked the suburban illusion before this 
and with sketches not unlike those 
drawn by Le Corbusier. Clarence Perry, 
too, has given workable theories for vast 
city blocks, each block comprising an 
organic neighborhood. ... These theories 
and plans are in the Regional Survey of 
New York. 


There is grand irony in this: that 
Willie Hearst, having made profits out 
of keeping his Manhattan lands in 
speculative disorder, having made profits 
by luring populations to disordered 
suburbs, is now exploiting a quaint tech- 
nical personality who proposes Order! 


WATER CONTROL 
SOURCE MATERIAL 


Second Report of the Science Advisory Board. 

Facts for Farmers (Nov. ’35 and April '36). 

New York Times. 

Science (Apr. 5, '35, “Facing the Erosion Prob- 
lem,” by H. H. Bennett). 

Science (Nov. 17, '33, “Flood and Erosion Con- 
trol as Possible Unemployment Relief 
Measure,” by L. E, Freudenthal). 


' Engineering News-Record (Mar. 26, 1936). 
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ADMITTING WARD, LINCOLN HOSPITAL 


New York City has over 100 hospitals, 
seventy per cent of which are privately 
endowed institutions. The municipality 
at the present time has the duty of ad- 
ministering some twenty-nine of the 
total. The privately endowed hospitals 
charge a fee for their services, while the 
city hospitals accept patients according 
to need, Due to a lack of even present 
outmoded facilities, the most needy pa- 
tients are often at the point of collapse 
before they qualify for hospitalization. 

With a death rate from tuberculosis of 
71 per 100,000 of total population and 
an infant mortality rate of 57 deaths to 
every 1000 live births (N. Y. C. Dept. of 
Health Reports, 1929-31), casual epi- 
demics take countless more lives to 
which are added a morbid number of 
traffic accidents and cases of social dis- 
eases. New York City leads the country 
in high mortality rates. 

Such well-known institutions as Belle- 
yue, Metropolitan, Harlem, Gouverneur 
and Cancer and Neurological are fire- 
traps over thirty years old. Many are 
fifty to seventy years old. In only a few 
cases are these up-to-date in equipment 
or design, Long dark corridors, poor day- 
light from interior courts, overcrowded 
laboratories, cracked floors, inadequate 
toilet facilities, wooden equipment and 
other faulty elements of construction are 
patent. 

Quite recently newspapers reported 
the death of dysentery of several infants 
in the maternity ward of Lincoln Hos- 
pital in the Bronx. This was not the first 
case to break into print. Cumberland 
Hospital in Brooklyn could boast of a 
leaking skylight in the operating room, 
water dripping through to the sterile 
pans and occasionally directly on the 
operating table. Kings County Hospital 
has three buildings over fifty years old 
of wooden frame construction. The 
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dormitories are divided from the lava- 
tories by sheets strung on wires. With 
thirty beds per ward, there is at present 
one toilet and one wash basin to each 
ward. Poor ventilation is not mitigated 
by the cracked floors. Most of the hos- 
pital has improper sterilization facil- 
ities, the hot water piping is corroded 
and inadequate and the electric wiring 
is open, To top this, aged patients are 
housed on the fourth floor. 

When the conditions at Lincoln Hos- 
pital were exposed, the city Fathers were 
very properly horrified. Mayor La- 
Guardia himself inspected the hospital 
and with great fanfare the maternity 
ward was condemned and closed. No 
provisions were made, following the con- 
demnation, to replace the maternity 
building, nor was any action taken to ac- 
comodate the maternity cases in the lo- 
cality of Lincoln Hospital. 

The maternity ward at Lincoln Hos- 
pital, before its official condemnation 
would have been a disgrace to the most 
backward community. With no delivery 
rooms, an unsanitary utility room was 
used instead, filling the courts with 
mingled cries of expectant mothers in 
one overcrowded labor room and agon- 
ized wails from the delivery room. After 
childbirth, the mother was taken to 
either the congested maternity ward or 
wheeled through a cold, draughty, cor- 
rugated iron corridor to another over- 
crowded room in the admitting ward of 
the Hospital. 

The maternity building was squalid, 
vermin filled and stank nauseously. It 
was draughty yet without ventilation. 
All sounds reverberated from end to end 
in a deafening clatter. 

In the same hospital, the admitting 
department was no better. Patients were 
examined in ill-lighted spaces. They were 
confined for diagnosis for 24 hours in 


HOSPITALS IN N. Y.C. 


With the economic crisis there has developed a devastating lower- 
ing of resistance to hunger and disease, especially as the American 
standard of living becomes sub-standard. This leads to only one of 
the questions of corrective measures; 
those stricken by the depression. 

We publish herein a brief survey of the conditions that exist in 
the hospitals of America’s largest city, 
tions are known to exist in other large cities, and in the South many 
cities have so few hospital facilities that dangerous epidemics are 


The article which follows deals with a few of the hospitals oper- 
ated by the City of New York which are now being substantially re- 
paired and expanded with the capable aid of the technical men on 
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the hospitalization and cure of 


New York. Similar condi~’ 


jammed wards that violated the first law 
of medical practice—cleanliness. 


The Internes’ and Chauffeurs’ quarters 
were equally as notorious. Dim and dirty, 
rooms that should have held one bed 
were packed with four. The toilets were 
revolting. How the internes there toler- 
ated those conditions is inexplicable. 


The old buildings of Lincoln Hospital 
are dilapidated, overcrowded and very 
badly planned; and one does not wonder 
that the mortality rate of such hospitals 
is high. 

Other specific facts are at present 
coming to light regarding Harlem Hos- 
pital. It is revelating to compare the 
following statistics with those of the 
entire city. In four health areas of the 
central Harlem district, where Negroes 
are 95 to 100 percent of the population, 
infant death rates were from 94 to 120 
for every 1000 births during the years 
1929-33. Tuberculosis carried away 251 
to 319 out of every 100,000, the highest 
rate appearing in the very area where — 
Harlem Hospital is located. 


With a bed capacity of 325, it is not 
unusual for Harlem hospital to accom- 
modate as many as 450... Patients are 
forced to give up their beds periodically; 
cots are placed in the hallways; couches 
are squeezed between beds; stretchers 
are used as beds and some patients are 
forced to sleep upon chairs” (from Pre- 
liminary Report of Mayor’s Committee 
on Health and Hospitalization in the 
Harlem Community). 


The ventilation system in the kitchen 
has been out of order for several years; 
refrigerators were found to contain 
spoiled meat; store rooms have been in- 
fested with roaches. Many other condi- 
tions similar to these were evident 
throughout the hospital. 


(Continued on next page) 
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By George Garvey 


_ Engineering is not a static profession. 
Rach year the number of technical stu- 
ts increases and every June there is 
, fresh influx of graduate engineers in 
perate search of jobs. 

Does this concern the employee en- 
neer and his Federation? It must. For 
inless the newcomer is approached and 
,ducated while at school, his ignorance 
f working conditions will make him a 
ent weapon in the hands of the em- 
yer determined to cut expenses (read 
ges) and a serious obstacle to the 
rts of the Federation to raise the 
lary standards of the profession. 

It would be foolish and shortsighted to 
tack and thereby antagonize the new- 
er. For he does not consciously set 
to make his way by completely dis- 
arding his fellow-engineer. It would 
more correct to say that he is obe- 
liently carrying out the precepts of the 
paternalistic tradition—a tradition which 
sharacterizes him as a novice and tells 
him that he must serve his time as an 
rentice before he can be accepted into 
the profession. 

Nor would it be correct to advocate a 
reduction of students enrolled in schools 
wr for reduction of the number of schools. 
Back of such a concept would be the ab- 
olutely false theory that this country 
ad reached the limit of its producing 
bilities, that there was a surfeit of 
ngineering works. It is a very short step 
rom successfully demanding the reduc- 
on of engineering students to creating 
‘caste system among technical men by 
s of a licensing or quota provision. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

A malignant disease even more than 
3 technical deficiencies is blighting Har- 
n Hospital. This disease is Negro dis- 
ination. For over fifteen years Negro 
icians and nurses have been fight- 
‘for admission to Harlem Hospital. 
eregation of Negro and white nurses 
d doctors on the part of the staff- 
ad has only made more acute the in- 
man conditions in the hospital. 
Fortunately, though belatedly, the 
ysical conditions are in the process of 
Ing remedied. As part of the WPA 
fogram for the rehabilitation of N. Y. 
hospitals, new wings are being added, 
acious wards will relieve congestion, 
WW clinics with modern equipment will 
; established and all will be effected 
th the highest standards in hospital 
sign and contruction. 

The work is being executed by a staff 
_Well-trained engineers and architects 
M0, though paid at approximately one- 
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How then can the Federation meet this 
apprentice competition? The answer pre- 
sents itself immediately—by organizing 
it into the Federation. The interests of 
the new graduate and the experienced 
man are not opposed; it is the adroit 
manoeuvering of the employer that 
makes them seem so. 


Practically, how can such organization 
be achieved? Past experience of the Fed- 
eration indicates that a feasible program 
can include organization of graduates 
just out of school, organization of under- 
graduates into student chapters, and in- 
tensive education concerning the Fed- 
eration and its aims. 


Perhaps the first barrier that must be 
broken down is the professional man’s 
aversion to a union—a bogey which is 
assidously nourished by many schools— 
a practical demonstration must be given 
of the benefits derived from organiza- 
tion; thus, establishment of a Federa- 
tion placement bureau in each chapter 
which would aid the graduate in his 
search for a job, would do much to lay 
this by the heels. 


Organization of student chapters pre- 
sents a more difficult problem, since 
engineering schools attempt to cultivate 
a close bond with industry and shy away 
from anything that is not in direct ac- 
cord with it. Basically, however, the 
problem is identical with that met in in- 
dustry itself, and can be met in the same 
manner; namely, by demonstrating and 
explaining the benefits derived from or- 
ganization, and, furthermore, by point- 


half their usual wages, well recognize 
the social value of their work to the com- 
munity. In contradistinction to this, we 
are confronted by the callous indifference 
of the administrations—local and na- 
tional—to a twofold need: that of the 
city for hospitalization and that of the 
technical men for jobs. 

The conditions described heretofore 
did not arise overnight. They are the 


Vhy Organize The Students? 


ing out that the Federation does not set 
itself in opposition to the founder so- 
cieties. 

A program of education about the 
Federation is at all times necessary. 
Such a program can be made initially 
attractive by interesting lectures and the 
like. Here, we have a great deal to learn 
from the founders societies, 

The experience of the New York Chap- 
ter indicates that such a program pre- 
sents definite possibilities. A great many 
young graduates were aided in securing 
WPA jobs at higher ratings and sub- 
sequently joined the Federation. The or- 
ganization was invited to address a meet- 
ing sponsored by the supervising student 
council of a large engineering school and 
received an enthusiastic reception from 
over two hundred students. Furthermore, 
the Federation received a great deal of 
favorable publicity from the undergrad- 
uate newspaper when it entered into ne- 
gotiations with the authorities at a col- 
lege where a WPA job was in progress. 
Nor do matters rest there. Student 
Chapters of the Federation are already 
in the process of organization. 

It is true that the facilities of the 
Federation are such that it must con- 
centrate on organization in the field and 
office at the present time. Nevertheless 
the problem of the recent graduate is a 
real problem that must be met, Whether 
the “novice” be enlisted in the ranks 
of the Federation or in the ranks of 
those opposed to it is a question which 
will be answered in great measure by the 
Federation itself. 


product of an anarchic growth and de- 
velopment in a city which evidently had 
regard more for its external appearance 
than for the cancerous growths gnawing 
away at its vitals. And if the Federal 
Government makes good its threat to de- 
plete the WPA hospital projects, we may 
look forward to more years of stark mis- 
ery for our sick, and unemployment for 
our technical men. 


FOR DOGS: SHOWERS, FOOD, LETHAL GAS 
FOR AMBROSE SWEENEY: NOTHING 
The $25,000 pound for homeless dogs, built in Memphis by WPA, 
roused the ire of New York Magistrate J. J. Goldstein. Before the magi- 
strate’s court on charge of vagrancy was young Ambrose Sweeney. 
“Perplexed beyond measure,” Sweeney heard Magistrate Goldstein read 


a newspaper clipping about a dog-pampering government. 


Gazing 


sternly from dog-pound to prisoner, Magistrate Goldstein remarked that 
Memphis dogs would hereafter enjoy exercise, showers and “ample food 
from fine utensils.” Done with the clipping, Magistrate Goldstein said 
that 1,100 men in one Manhattan shelter had no baths. Young Sweeney 


went free. 
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CHICAGO 


Increases of three to eight dollars a 
week for the architectural draftsmen 
employed at Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
were obtained by the Chicago Chapter 
during the visit there of National Or- 
ganizer Roy Weber. 

While Weber’s speech at the organ- 
izational meeting held on Friday, March 
6, was appreciated, we consider that the 
real value of his visit lay in the fine 
instructions he gave our executive com- 
mittee and standing committee heads 
during the following week. 

He drove home the value of shop 
locals and stewards. Since his visit 18 
locals have been set up, three of them in 
very large offices. 

In response to the organizer’s sugges- 
tions and demands for better records 
and distribution of work, we have organ- 
ized our files and prepared written in- 
structions as to the duties of officers and 
committee heads. Brother Weber also 
launched our WPA Campaign. 

A conference was held with the 
Chicago A. F. of L. Local 1 of the Inter- 
national Federation of Engineers’, Ar- 
chitects’ and Draftsmen’s Union on 
WPA problems and. joint campaigns. 

Maurice Nathanson, spokesman for 
the A. F. of L. over Chicago Radio sta- 
tion WCFL, addressed the chapter mem- 
bership meeting on March 20. 


BOSTON 


The second meeting of the recently or- 
ganized Private Industry Section of the 
Boston Chapter developed a vigorous dis- 
cussion of Federation problems. One in- 
teresting point brought out was that 
each individual member can _ indirectly 
fortify the chapter organization and add 
to its prestige by doing his best in his 
profession. But it was also made clear 
that, no matter how good a man may be, 
he is at the mercy of his boss as an in- 
dividual: that backed by organization he 
need not get only what the boss chooses 
to offer. 

It was proposed, as an immediate pro- 
gram, to look to obtaining overtime pay 
for overtime work for section members. 

The section also proposes to investigate 
the possibility of sponsoring legislation 
to protect the working standards of tech- 
nical professionals. Section Secretary 
Arnold Carey was instructed to consult 
the British consul to find out what legal 
protections the organized British tech- 
nical workers have been able to obtain. 

A survey of the experience and train- 
ing of members is being carried on 
through a new form of questionaire 
which is being mailed to every member. 
This is a step toward a classification of 
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the membership and the raising of 
salary standards. 

The Organizational Committee, of 
which Timothy Keane is chairman, at 
its last meeting advocated discussing 
plans for a credit union in the chapter 
and for a women’s auxiliary. At the 
same meeting Brother Dennis Shea pre- 
sented plans for a glee club and was ap- 
pointed chairman of a group to organize 
a glee club and an orchestra, 

Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, Associate 
Professor of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, will speak at the meeting of 
Private Industry Section of the chapter 
to be held Monday, April 20. 

Two days later, Wednesday, April 22, 
a chapter membership meeting will take 


place, 
ROBERT P. WALSH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland Chapter has embarked 
seriously on a city-wide organizing cam- 
paign. It is fighting to secure much- 
needed increases for technical men work- 
ing in one of the county offices. It is 
participating in a drive for prevailing 
wages for WPA workers and to procure 
more jobs for men on WPA projects. It 
is proposing that new projects be cre- 
ated where necessary. 

Steps are being taken to correct an 
injustice done to a number of men for- 
merly employed on one of the outstand- 
ing PWA projects. The chapter learned 
that at least ten men, mostly architects, 
had worked on this project under a 
Cleveland architect but had never been 
paid in full at the going rate. It is in- 
vestigating to learn why these men were 
not paid, and particularly, when they 
are going to be paid. The chapter is de- 
termined that they will get what is com- 
ing to them. 


Reorganization 


The Executive Committee of the Cleve- 
land Chapter met Thursday, March 26, 
preparatory to a general reorganization 
meeting, which followed on Friday, 
March 27. At this latter meeting a fine 
spirit was in evidence and the chapter 
prepared to go forward. After a very 
capable address by Roy Weber, national 
organizer, on the aims and activities of 
the Federation throughout the various 
chapters with suggestions as to the 
possibilities in Cleveland, the annual 
election of officers was held. The follow- 
ing were named: Paul V. Stewart, presi- 
dent; H. G. Vetter, vice-president; Orval 
P. Plymale, corresponding secretary; 
Murray C. Goddard, recording secretary ; 
and Philip Sharnoff, treasurer. 

The first meeting of the new executive 


News from 


committee was held on the day follow- 
ing. At this meeting the chapter burst 
right into action in the new chapter 
headquarters established in the Prospect- 
Fourth Building in the heart of the 
downtown section. Note the address, 
technical men: 2088 East Fourth St., the 
Prospect-Fourth Building. 


Organizer Weber is still on the job at 
this writing and going strong. The 
chapter’s thanks to him and to the Na- 


tional Office. 
ORVAL P. PLYMALE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


NEW YORK 


Civil Service Fund 

The Civil Service Section has started 
building up a special fund to be used 
exclusively for the protection of tech- 
nical men in civil service. Monthly con- 
tributions are being promised by mem- 
bers and non-members. So far eighty- 
five per cent of those receiving pledge 
forms have responded, pledging an 
average of one to two dollars a month. 


The section has started a big pro- 
gram of legislative and budgetary work. 
Expenses for hearings, for preparing 
legislation, for court actions and for 
obtaining popular support will be heavy. 
Obviously. what is accomplished will be 
in proportion to the amount of money 
available for carrying on this work. If 
the present support continues the fund 
will be large enough to assure a year 
of substantial victories. 

The engineers’ organization commit- 
tee in private industry has succeeded 
in securing contacts with technical men 
in a number of large public utility 
concerns, including the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. It is finding the educational 
phamphlets made up from reprints 
from the BULLETIN of great aid in 
acquainting non-members with the pro- 
gram of the Federation. 

On March 28th, the annual “spring 
frolic” of the chapter was held in the 
beautiful Roger Smith ballroom. More 
than 700 people frolicked to the music 
of Gypsy Lee’s ten piece orchestra. The 
newly elected chapter officers were in- 
stalled by the president of the New 
York Local of the Bricklayers Union, 
A.F. of L. 


Washington Delegation 


The program of retrenchment on 
WPA as exemplified in the order for 
the dismissal of 40,000 in New York 
City is being met with determined ac- 
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he Chapters 


tion on the part of technical men. As 
part of the campaign to keep the proj- 
ects fully staffed, a delegation repre- 
senting the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, 
he Architectural Guild of America, the 


‘Conference on Prevailing Wages for 


‘Technical Men and the Interboro Parks 
Council (an organization of technical 
men in the Parks Department), was dis- 
yatched to Washington on March 30th 
9 take the question up with Admini- 
ator Hopkins. 


JOSEPH S. JACOBY, 
General Secretary, 
New York Chapter. 


PHILADELPHIA 


In Philadelphia the basic tasks of a 
trade union are being recognized more 
strongly and carried out more diligently 
than at any time since the formation 
of the chapter. Organization among and 
for the interests of the unemployed, 
promulgation of demands for adequate 
housing and public works, organization 
for the protection of government and 
ivil service workers, drawing in of 
nore of the workers in private industry, 
cing into schools and colleges with 
he Federation to prepare the students 
for the conditions that they will meet 
vyhen they are “dumped” into the mar- 
et after graduation, and the fight 
Bainst the company union; these are 
sic tasks. 


Unemployed organization, WPA or- 
anization, and housing and _ public 
orks are, naturally, very closely asso- 
lated. The WPA Committee, headed 
Brother Scafidi, has been very active. 
has brought about a number of in- 
eases in pay and has obtained jobs 
r members on various projects. In the 
e of the proposed lay-offs this com- 
Ittee is attempting to have all tech- 
cal workers on completed projects 
fansferred to new or incompleted proj- 
iS rather than fired. The right to or- 
nize is, of course, an all important 
sue among the unemployed and WPA 
orkers, and the committee is vigilant 
Protecting that right. 


Efforts along the line of Civil Service 
Wwe been chiefly directed toward the 
anization at the Board of Education, 
lere three increases in the wage scale 
ve been obtained. The Board of Edu- 
40n group is continuing to press for 
mination of the objectionable practices 
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of the Board, the most outstanding of 
which is the large amount of overtime 
the workers are required to put in. 


Private Industry 


Private industry is the most impor- 
tant and most difficult organizational 
problem. Naturally the employers will 
frown on the prospect of having their 
shops unionized. The Philadelphia Chap- 
ter is setting up a Private Industry 
Committee to extend its organizational 
program. At present, the plan of con- 
centration on one shop at a time is 
considered advisable. 


A number of contracts have been ob- 
tained in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and it is expected that within a 
short time a section will be established 
there. There are a number of other 
technical schools in the city such as 
Drexel, Temple, etc., that will soon have 
the attention of the chapter. Student 
work is undoubtedly important and will, 
in time to come, amply pay for all time 
and effort spent thereon. 


It was the chapter’s very good for- 
tune to have Brother Foster Hamilton, 
the former National Organizer, in 
Philadelphia for a while. While there 
he gave a talk on the relation of the 
Federation to current events which was 
greatly appreciated. 


W. LAMB, 
Chapter Editor. 


We need our National Orga- 
nizer! These pages of reports 
are an eloquent testimony to 
the capable work of Roy 
Weber and the vital need which 
he has filled for almost two 
The future growth 
and prestige of the Federation 
will depend on whether Brother 
Weber continues on the road. 


months. 


Spur on the drive for funds 
and send them directly to the 
National Office. 


PITTSBURGH 


With announcements of National Or- 
ganizer Weber’s visit in the hands of the 
printer and with preparations for the 
visit practically complete, the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, along with the rest of the city, 
found itself paralyzed by the disastrous 
flood. The chapter is wading out and 
will soon be back to normal. Brother 
Weber’s visit has been delayed for about 
two weeks. 


The chapter flood control committee is 
working to build up a city-wide organ- 
ization and is bringing pressure on all 
governing bodies to begin flood control 
projects immediately. 

Because of the number of houses 
condemned as unfit for habitation, Pitts- 
burgh is facing an acute housing short- 
age. The chapter is working for a real 
housing program for the city. 


WASHINGTON 


On March 19 the Washington Chapter 
elected the following officers who will 
assume their duties at the first meeting 
in April: 

President, Allison S. McMillin; Vice- 
president, A. L. Fox; Recording Secre- 
tary, David Bloom; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Robert Y. Durand; Treasurer, 
Robert Helmholz. 


Delegates to the National Convention 
will be Allison S. McMillin, Alexander 
Richter and Frederick Abendroth. Chap- 
ter preparations for the convention in- 
clude resolutions or recommendations on 
the questions of dues, Labor Party, Na- 
tional Bulletin and A. F. of L. affiliation. 

Both the Washington Chapter and 
Women’s Auxiliary of the chapter are 
actively participating in the movement 
for a Rent Commission to control the 
soaring rents in the District of Columbia. 
The main obstacle to this legislation has 
been Representative Tom Blanton of 
Texas, who has repeatedly succeeded in 
blocking the bill on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by filibusters. 
The local A. F. of L. unions and the 
F.A.E.C.T. are gathering thousands of 
signatures on petitions for the Ellen- 
bogen Housing Bill, which comes up 
again on April 13. Public sentiment is 
solidly behind the bill. 

The Research and Planning Commit- 
tee is taking up the question of obtain- 
ing Federal flood control projects as part 


of a national public works program. 


IRVING MICHELSON, 
Chapter Editor. 
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WHY KEEP THEM ALIVE? 


by Paul de Kruif, in collaboration with 
Rhea de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
$3.00 


We know Paul de Kruif for his brilliant 
romanticising of scientific achievement. 
Microbe Hunters, Hunger Fighters and 
Men Against Death are among his best 
known works. As a scientist, he is com- 
petent; as a narrator of the work of 
science and the bright hope it holds for 
a better and fuller life, he is thrilling. 

Yet it is a far cry from the first of 
his works, Microbe Hunters, to his new- 
est and more provocative book Why Keep 
Them Alive? Microbe Hunters was in- 
teresting and important. Nevertheless, it 
was merely a tale of individuals who ap- 
plied themselves to single isolated tasks. 
“You can cure T. B.”, the Microbe Hun- 
ters said. And T. B. remained uncured. 
“You can rid the world of rheumatic 
heart disease.” Still this disease remains 
with us and is increasing in its inci- 
dence. The first announcement of dis- 
coveries in the laboratories left the 
world enthusiastic with a hope unbound- 
ed. But there was still a world to win. 

“Now these are fine, these are great, 
these scientific deeds. But the promise of 
the first bloom of these discoveries has 


DURAND FIGHTS FOR JOB 


N WEDNESDAY, March 18, Mr. 

Durand, a member of the Washing- 
ton Chapter, FAECT, was informed that 
he was to be dismissed from the staff of 
the Electric Rate Survey of the Federal 
Power Commission where he had been 
employed longer than most of the staff. 
He had been active in forming and car- 
rying on the work of a section of the 
Washington Chapter at his office. 

On March 20, 1936, Mr. Wellwood, 
the Director of the Survey, in answer to 
a question of Mr. Durand, stated that 
the dismissal was due to the fact that 
the work on which he had been engaged 
was being wound up and the staff was 
being curtailed in a reorganization prep- 
aratory to the Commission’s going under 
Civil Service. On March 30, Mr. Manly, 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, stated 
that activities in the Federation had 
taken more of Mr. Durand’s interest than 
his work. On March 31, Mr. Manly stated 
to a third party that Mr. Durand evi- 
dently bore a grudge against the Com- 
mission because he had failed to obtain 
a raise in salary. 

Mr. Durand has formerly been ques- 
tioned and reprimanded by his superiors 
in connection with his activities in dis- 
tributing literature and preparing a 
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been disappointing. Why? So de Kruif 
thought. And he was troubled and an- 
noyed; for why should they die, the un- 
named mass of children and adults who 
did die because there was something 
lacking to make this new life-saving 
science available to all of them? For the 
first time in his forty-four years of liv- 
ing de Kruif began to search for that 
something which prevented the achieve- 
ments of science from reaching the mass, 
es of the people. First groping and then 
dimly seeing, he felt he knew. This is 
what he says: 

“Jt still puzzles me why for so long I 
found excuses for our ghastly cartoon 
of a civilization that’s great, as Soddy 
says, chiefly in its science and treats its 
men and women of science as if they 
were not much more than clever varlets; 
that’s ruled by the Calvinistic humbug 
that God has predestined suffering and 
that suffering is good; that awards its 
Searchers prizes, smirks congratula- 
tions at them, and allots the real bene- 
fits of their science to the well-heeled 
few; that turns its face from millions in 
pain, or hidden, hungry or dying with 
an absolutely possible abundance of life- 
giving science all round them.” 

Ah, there is a man-made cause of dis- 
ease and dying that is even more vicious 
than mere microbes and that cause is 
Poverty. De Kruif was angry. He went 


brief for reallocation. Because of the 
unfavorable attitude of his superiors, 
distribution of literature ceased but the 
preparation of the brief went forward. 
At no time, however, to his knowledge, 
was the quality of his work criticized. 
Several of his immediate superiors have 
testified to the satisfactory quality of his 
work. 

After Mr. Durand’s notice had been 
received, certain of his friends at the 
office circulated a statement outside of 
office hours among the employees of the 
office for signature. This statement 
briefly testified to Mr. Durand’s good 
work and expressed concern over his dis- 
missal. However, when certain superiors 
were informed of this action, a campaign 
to stop the signing of this paper was be- 
gun. Members of the staff were threat- 
ened with serious consequences if they 
signed the paper and those circulating 
it were advised to drop the matter and 
destroy the paper. Several employees 
were so frightened that they requested 
to have their signatures removed. 

The Washington Chapter proposes to 
launch a widespread campaign for Mr. 
Durand’s reinstatement. It has called 
upon all government employees, labor 
unions and friends of organized labor to 
resist this attack on the right to organ- 
ize for better living conditions. 


from friend to friend and feverishly he 
told them what he knew. For his pains 
he heard facetious retorts and sophis- 
tic wise-cracks. They left him sputter- 
ing. He was done talking to the haves, 
the well-fed, comfortable beneficiaries of 
the scheme. The mass was more and 
more numerous and they must know. He 
must know. He must tell them. That is 
his job, no—his duty. This is the book 
in which he begins to expatiate his form- — 
er blindness. 


“Who owns Our Science?” he asks in 
one chapter. The “well-heeled” few. And 
who ought to own it?? Humanity, for the 
benefit and well-being of Humanity. 

Yet the questions he poses are not 
easy to ask and the answers he presents 
are more difficult to give. For it is not 
a simple thing to view things objectively 
and to be honest in heart and mind, And 
sometimes it is not easy to remain sane 
with the misery of the millions every- 
where visible. 


This book is a social document. It is 
important, for it examines fundamental 
propositions and dares to conclude what 
it objectively implies. It is an honest, 
vigorous condemnation of the system of 
anarchy under which we live. It should 
be read and studied and be passed on 
to a friend. 


Morrison Rogosa. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
HOLDS CONVENTION 


On Saturday and Sunday, April 11th 
and 12th, the New York Chapter will 
hold a Chapter Convention in prepara- 
tion for the National Convention which 
takes place in Rochester the following 
week. 

A number of sessions will be held, in- 
cluding a special symposium on _ pro- 


- fessional licensing. Every phase of chap- 


ter work will be covered. Outstanding 
among the topics to be taken up at length 
are patent laws and the establishment of 
a patent-aid bureau for the use of Fed- 
eration members; organization in pri- 
vate industry, in civil service, on W.P.A., 
on P.W.A., ete. and general organiza-— 
tional tactics; also questions concerning 
publications, how to interest prospective 
members, American Federation of La- 
bor affiliations, proposed legislation af- 
fecting FAECT members, joint action 
with other technical groups, establish- 
ing a women’s auxiliary. An exhibit, 
featuring literature issued by the Na- 
tional Chapter during the past year, will 
be presented at the opening session of 
the Convention. It is expected that many 
observers from outside professional 
technical organizations will be present. 
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LETTERS FROM 
Be PPE LS 


New York, March 28 
Brother Editor:— 

In frequent discussions with fellow 
architectural draftsmen on the activi- 
ses of our Federation, the question of 
educational activity has often come up. 
There prevails a general opinion that 
not sufficient attention is given to the 
yrofessional-cultural requirements of 
our membership. The need for such ac- 
tivity grows more acute when one re- 
members that no other source in the ar- 
chitectural profession is available for 
the satisfaction of this need. With the 
architectural magazines busying them- 
elves with the problems of “building 
money,” small houses and petty busi- 
ss problems of the businessman-ar- 
tect, the groping young architect, 
heir to the best traditions of the pro- 
fession, seeks in vain new sources of in- 
§ spiration. 

Our Federation can and must solve 
this problem. We can have ateliers, re- 
earch and study groups, lectures, sym- 
posiums, debates or even a school of ar- 
chitecture guided on scientific principles 
ind present and future social and cul- 
tural needs —not the requirements of 
the building speculator or real estate 
profiteer. 

There is a sufficient number of soci- 
ally advanced architects and professors 
architecture who will be only too glad 
to assume the task of leadership for 
such activity. 

The present state of affairs in the na- 
tion cannot go on very much longer. A 
olution to our economic and social 
oubles must be found sooner or later. 
Nith the awakening of our people to a 
lew type of consciousness, I venture to 
ay that in a not very distant future 
lere will be a call for real planning. 
‘hen that time comes, architects will 
Sk themselves: What constitutes good 
ing for our buildings? How to 
nprove the plans of our cities? How 
) plan new schools, hospitals, theatres, 
omes, sports stadia, auditoriums, nurs- 
les, etc., to fill the needs of the peo- 
And, finally, what should the es- 
etic-architectural expression of such 
lanning be? 

The petty businessman-architect will 
lot be fit to solve these problems. It 
Ul be the architect who recognizes the 
te for a new and richer life by the 
‘Mmerican people who will be called up- 
1 to do the job. 

‘It takes much training to perfect one- 
for such a task. The time to start 
ht now. Should not each chapter 
fate such a group? 

An Architect. 
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Brother Editor: 


The writer has made two inspection 
trips to Boulder dam and one to Metro- 
politan Water District aqueduct, and 
while there are no documents at hand to 
prove some of the statements made, the 
trend of the opinions heard may be of 
value. I hope you will print this letter 
to supplement the article on Boulder 
Dam in the March issue. 


For obvious reasons Six Companies 
Ine, have not publicized the number of 
fatalities that have taken place during 
the construction. The estimate of 200 
appearing in the BULLETIN article is 
probably very conservative; the number 
may well have been 500 or more. The 
safety work was neglected; the follow- 
ing were the charges heard of: 


(a) Men were lowered on single ropes 
during preliminary work, scaling steep 
canyon walls. Many fatalities took 
place then. 

(b) Traffic of huge trucks, discharg- 
ing poisonous exhaust, was very heavy 
during the excavation of tunnels. The 
State safety inspectors who attempted 
to investigate this condition were 
forcibly ejected from the work site. 


WORKING CONDITIONS: 


(a) Pay was low, the highest paid 
skilled jobs paying one dollar per hour. 
(b) Men were paid in serip and thus 
forced to deal with the company stores 
where Six Companies Inc., extracted 
further profits out of the men’s meager 
salaries. Such practice was stopped by 
government order after Roosevelt’s in- 
auguration on request of merchants of 
nearby communities. 

(c) All attempts at organization were 
severely “discouraged” with the com- 
monly used weapons of red scares, etc. 
(d) The extra charges for small con- 
veniences that men wanted to improve 
their living quarters were such that 
equipment like extra tables, chairs etc. 
were paid for over and over again. 


(e) Fuel gas for cooking and heating 
sold at a very high price so that men 
who could do it would collect and saw 
scrap lumber for fires to keep warm 
and cook their meals. 


(f) We need only to recall the case 
of two prominent screen writers from 
Universal Studios in Hollywood, who, 
upon receiving their assignment in 
1933 to write a scenario for a picture 
on Boulder Dam, journeyed there and 
dared to make a few inquiries not re- 
lying entirely on glorified information 
handed out by the public relations de- 
partment of the contractors. Shortly 
after their return to Hollywood they 
were fired by Universal Studios for 
such a daring attempt and their manu- 
script never used. 

(g) Even during the height of NRA 
publicity, construction workers em- 


ployed on the most difficult and den- 
gerous job, the 14 mile San Jacinto 
tunnel on the Metropolitan District 
tunnel, were summarily fired for at- 
tempting to organize to better their 
conditions. 


ELECTRIC POWER SITUATION 
IN COUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Up until 1924 Southern California de- 
pended almost entirely on hydro-electric 
power generated in High Sierras and 
transmitted as much as 280 miles to the 
market. The shortage of water one win- 
ter resulted in a drastic shortage of 
power in the Summer of 1924. Immedi- 
ately the Southern California Edison Co. 
embarked upon a very aggressive policy 
of expanding its steam generating until 
by 1928 the total steam generating ca- 
pacity slightly exceeded the capacity of 
the hydro-electric plants. Consequently 
when Boulder Dam construction began, 
additional power may well have been 
considered a drug on the market. The 
increased industrial activity begun in 
1935 would have to go on for quite a 
number of years before all the existing 
generating facilities including High 
Sierras hydro power, Boulder Dam pow- 
er and the steam plants will be taxed. 

In discussing the economics of power 
generation, two viewpoints are neces- 
sary. From the standpoint of ultimate 
development of the natural resources of 
the United States, Boulder Dam is 
highly desirable. On the other hand from 
a narrow capitalist economic viewpoint, 
natural gas can be piped at present to 
Long Beach steam plant and electrically 
generated cheaper than the cost of gen- 
erating power at Boulder Dam and 
bringing it to Los Angeles. Municipal 
utilities are campaigning for greater 
sales of energy at the lower rates using 
Boulder Dam as a weapon in the adver- 
tising campaign, while the private util- 
ities politely ignore the event and harp 
on their great tax burdens. 

If you say, “let us have more public 
works like Boulder Dam” the answer 
would be: it would be worthwhile only 
with safe working conditions and union 
wages; otherwise the result is only mis- 
ery and exploitation for the workers 
with the profit as you have indicated of 
seven million dollars for the contractors 
out of a fifty-one million dollar contract. 
After the company rooked him, the work- 
ers had a dubious cultural pleasure of 
spending the balance of their earnings 
in gambling halls and red light districts 


of Las Vegas, Nevada. 


Fraternally, 
A Member of the 
Los Angeles Chapter. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR COMFORT... 


A cheerful, airy, homelike room . . comfortable beds 
that invite rest and relaxation after a strenuous day.. 
a cuisine that is famous among travellers . . music and 
dancing for the more carefree hours, in the popular 


Tap Room .. prices that are always moderate . . that 
is the hotel Seneca — convention headquarters April 


17, 18, 19. 


Clinton Ave. So. 


Baltimore, Md. 
*p. G. Ackerman 


105 E. Pleasant St. 


Room 401 


Boston, Mass. 
*Robert P. Walsh 
6 Boylston Place 


Chicago, Ill. 
*160 N. Wells St. 
Room 322 


NATIONAL OFFICERS AND CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
P. Lindquist 
303 Michigan Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Orval P. Plymale 
1470 EB. 172 St. z 


Detroit, Mich. 
Jack Auringer 
81 Peterboro St. 


HOTEL SENECA 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Robert Mifflin 


Jesse A. Yaekel, Pittsburgh, Ist V. Pres. 
Frank Kornacker, Chicago, 2nd V. Pres. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


*Box 786 
Station “H” 


Newark, N. J. 
HAS I. 
315 Plane St. 


New York, N. Y. 
*J. S. Jacoby 
119 E. 18 St. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Headquarters: 


26 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


Address 


Where Employed (Address) . 


Unemployed (Last Employer) 
I am a member in the following Technical Organizations: 
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Sentman, President 


OPERATIVE 


Deess, uc. 


PRINTERS TO ORGANIZATIONS © PUBLICATIONS 


347 E. 72nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8 - 9225 


Jules Korchien, New York, Sec’y 
Abraham J. Krell, New York, Treas. 


Westchester, N. Y. 
*Authony Bonnell 
90 Lincoln Ave. 
BE. White Plains, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
B. L. Ryan 
171 Edinburg St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Visscher Boyd 
1206 Walnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Washington, D. C. Ne 

*Max Aber *David Bloom 

424 Fourth Ave. 802 F St., N. W. - 

Room 221 * Care of FAECT 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Sol Levy 
17 Sycamore St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
*James M. Timmens 
77 South Ave. 
Room 202 


F. A. E. C. T. 
26 East 1ith Street, 
New York City. 
Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send me 
12 issues of the BULLETIN OF THE F. A. BE. C. T. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


I AM A MEMBER 
I AM NOT A MEMBER 


(check) 


Professional classification 


THE BULLETIN 


